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On the 2d of February, I860, Davis introduced a series
of resolutions in the Senate of a political character evi-
dently intended to head off Douglas at the coming Charles-
ton Convention; or, failing that, to pave the way for the
withdrawal of the delegates of the cotton-growing states.
The fourth resolution was directed against the Douglas
doctrine of unfriendly legislation, thus:

Resolved, That neither Congress nor a territorial legislature,
whether by direct legislation or legislation of indirect and un-
friendly nature, possesses the power to annul or impair the con-
stitutional right of any citizen of the United States to take his
slave property into the common territories; but it is the duty
of the Federal Government there to afford for that, as for other
species of property, the needful protection; and if experience
should at any time prove that the judiciary does not possess
power to insure adequate protection, it will then become the
duty of Congress to supply such deficiency.

The Senate debate between Douglas and his Southern
antagonists was resumed in May, after the explosion of
the Charleston Convention. Douglas made a two days*
speech (May 15 and 16) occupying four hours each day,
but did not mention the subject of unfriendly legislation,
or show how a territorial legislature could nullify or cir-
cumvent the Dred Scott decision. He was answered by
Benjamin, of Louisiana, in a speech which made a sen-

certainly had answered it more than once, and his answer had been published
without attracting attention or comment either North or South. On the 16th of
July, ,1858, six weeks before the Freeport joint debate, he spoke at Blooming-
ton, and there announced and affirmed the doctrine of "unfriendly legislation"
as a means of excluding slavery from the territories. Lincoln was one of the
persons present when this speech was delivered. On the next day, Douglas
spoke at Springfield and repeated what he had said at Bloomington. Both of
these speeches were published in the Illinois State Register of July 19, yet the
fact was not perceived, either by Lincoln himself, or by any of the lynx-eyed
editors and astute political friends who labored to prevent him from asking
Douglas the momentous question. Nor did the Southern leaders seem to be
aware of Douglas's views on this question until they learned it from the
Freeport debate. Mr. Lincoln to vote for their man
